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propositions were in the book, and should be in the book. 
&. Papal ball affirmed their sentence ; and then a second 
conclave required all ecclesiastics in France to subscribe 
their assent to the order which .thus affiliated the five 
propositions on poor Jansenius. 

Arnauld, however, was not disposed thus quietly 
to submit. In words exactly transcribed, though 
not avowedly quoted, from Chrysostom and Augustine, 
be drew up his own creed on the questions of grace 
and free will; and in plain terms acquitted Janse- 
nius of having written more or less. A third conclave 
censured the apologist.unconsciousthattheirfulminations 
really fell not on Arnauld, but on the eminent Fathers 
whose words he had transcribed. The "Provincial Let- 
ters" of Pascal obtained a temporary respite for Arnauld 
audhisfriendsjbutatlengihasynod of theclergy of France, 
at the bidding of the King, drew up an anti- Jansenist 
test, to be taken by all ecclesiastics, and by all religious 
communities, male and female. They were all required 
to subscribe their names to a declaration that the five 
propositions, in their heretical sense, were to be found 
in the August inus ; nor was there any exception in favour 
of those who had never seen the book, or of those who 
could not read Latin. The blow proved but too 
effectual j and the Jansenists, the purest section of the 
Gallican Church, soon ceased to exist, at least in France.' 

J?or every labour under the sun, says the Wise King, 
there is a time (Eccles. iii., 1). There is a time for 
bearing testimony against the errors of the Church of 
Borne ; but there is also a time for testifying to the sub- 
lime virtues with which these errors have been so 
often associated. Those Virtues rarely shone forth with 
greater lustre than among the Port -Royalists and other 
members of the Jansenist party." For many years the 
Jansenists were the brightest ornaments, as the Jesuits 
were the disgrace, of the Gallican Church ; and if (as 
seems but too probable) the lax morality of the latter 
pay justly be ascribed to their favourite teachers, Vas- 
quez, E*cobar, and the rest, whom the cutting irony of 
Pascal tas doomed to an unenviable notoriety, we be- 
lieve, on the other hand, that (next to their study of the 
Word of God) the pre-eminence of the Jansenists may 
tkoi improbably be owing to the deep reverence and regard 
which they always entertained for the memory and the 
■Writings of St. Augustine. 



CURIOSITIES OF ROMANISM.—V. 

THE MASS. 

We have already noticed the multiplication of obser- 
vances, the endless change and variety of posture, and 
the grotesque diversity of array which the missal pre- 
scribes in the celebration of the Mass. Concerning these 
appointments, the Catechism of Trent authoritatively 
states (p. 250, Donovan's translation) : " Of these rites 
and ceremonies let none bo deemed useless or super- 
fluous : all, on the contrary, tend to display the majesty 
of the august sacrifice, and to excite the faithful, by the 
celebration of these saving mysteries, to the contempla- 
tion of the divine things which lie concealed in the 
eucharistic sacrifice." The Council, in this Catechism, 
does not afford any direct teaching on these divine mys- 
teries thus hidden in type, but adds that "the pastor has 
it in his power to consult on the subject a variety of 
treatises composed by men eminent alike for piety and 
learning." 

We are thus sent at large over a very spacious field 
indeed, wherein to gather comments on the mysteries of 
the Mass, which, we are assured, will be found edifying. 
Those who desire learned exercise of the sort may con- 
sult such writers as Gabriel Biel, wherein they will find 
some " choice conceits ;" but as a specimen of the sort 
of teaching on these subjects which passes current among 
the generality of Romanists, we know of few more 
apropos than the following exposition of the mystery 
which is hidden under the priestly garments, a reference 
to which has already been made. It occurs in a small 
volume styled " The Catholic Christian instructed, by 
the Right Rev. Dr. Challoner," and which is in the hands 
of nearly every Roman Catholic in these kingdoms. It 
is in the catechetical form; and under the head of " The 
Sacrifice of the Mass" the following occurs: — 

" Q. 1 should be glad if you would explain to me the 
order and ceremonies of the Mass ; and first, pray, what 
is the meaning of the priest's vestments? 

" A. The priest in saying Mass represents the person 
of Christ, who is the high priest of the new law ; and 
the Mass itself represents His passion, and, therefore, the 
priest puts on these vestments, to represent those with 
which Christ was ignominiously clothed at the time of 
His passion. Thus, for instance, the amice represents 
the ragor clout with which the Jens muffled our Saviour's 
face, when at every blow they bid Him prophesy who it 
was that struck Him (St. Luke xxii. 24) ; the a/6 repre- 
sents the white garment with which He was vested by 
Herod ; the girdle, maniple, and stole represent the cords 
and bands by which He was bound in the different stages 
of His passion ; the chasuble, or outward vestment, re- 
presents the purple garment with Which He was clothed 
as a mock king ; upon the back of which there is a 

' There are Btill several Jansenist Bishop* in Holland ; see the 
Cathomc Lathas, vol. Yl„ p. 40. 

• For a wWf account of the mSeriuga of HwHnni of Port-Kojal, 
see Catholic Laihas, vol iii., p. 127.- 



cross, to represent that which Christ bore on His sacred 
shoulders ; lastly, the priest's tonsure, or crown, is to re- 
present the crown of thorns which our Saviour wore." 

Now, we put it to any intelligent Roman Catholic 
whether such an attempt at spiritualizing the priestly 
vestments tends to edifying. We have not, however, 
yet done with Dr. Challoner : the really curious 
part of the exposition remains. After having thus 
delivered the mind of the Church on the subject, he 
proceeds, in the very same paragraph : — 

" Moreover, as in the old law the priests who were to 
officiate in sacred functions had, by the [appointment of 
God, vestments assigned for that purpose, as well for the 
greater decency and solemnity of the Divine worship as 
to signify and represent the virtues which God required of 
His ministers, so it was proper that in the Church of the New 
Testament Christ's ministers should in their sacred func- 
tions be distinguished from the laity by their sacred vest- 
ments; which might also represent the virtues which God 
requires in them ; thus, the amice, which is first put upon 
the head, represents Divine hope, which the Apostle calls 
the helmet of salvation ; the alb, innocence of life ; the 
girdle, with which the loins are begirt, purity and chastity ; 
the maniple, which is put on the left arm, patiently suffer- 
ing the labours of this mortal life ; the stole, the sweet yoke 
of Christ, to he borne in this mortal lite, in order to a 
happy immoitality in the next ; in fine, the chasuble, which 
as uppermost covers all the rest, the virtue of charity.'' 

Can anything be conceived more iuconsistent or absurd 
than this authorized exposition of Romish mysteries? Will 
any Romanist undertake to reconcile the glaring contra- 
diction involved [in expounding the amice to typify, at 
one and the same time, as wom by the same individual, and 
on the same occasion, both "the rag or clout with which 
the Jews muffled our Saviour's face,' and " divine hope t" 
and so of the rest of these figurative vestments. Will it be 
seriously believed or asserted that we have here a specimen 
of thoso " unwritten verities" and apostolic traditions of 
which the Church of Rome is so prone to boast ? 

Enough, however, for the garniture of the Mass, as 
these things may be called. We have a word or two to 
say with respect to certain curiosities in the administra- 
tion of the ordinance itself, as enjoined by the same 
Church. And here it may be observed that if in the cele- 
bration of any ordinance, in this one most especially, 
where so many and such important issueshave been raiBCd, 
the Church of Rome, and, indeed, all professedly Chris- 
tian Churches, are bound to the greatest accuracy as re- 
gards scriptural analogy and the use of Scripture terms. 
And yet, while such is the case, there is, perhaps, no 
one church rite wherein more singular laxity has been 
exhibited than in this one, in the Roman missal, and 
that, too, at the most striking and solemn part of the 
ceremonial. A reference or two from that volume will 
suffice to illustrate this observation. 

The opening words of the Canon of the Mass, already 
referred to, are as follow :— . 

"Teigitur, clementissime Thee, therefore, most 
Pater, per Jesu Christum merciful Father, we sup- 
rilium tuum, Dominum nos- pliantly entreat and beseech, 
truui, supplices rogamus ac through Jesus Christ our 
petimus {osculatur altare) Lord (the priest here kisses 
uti accepta habeas et bene- the altar), mat Thouwouldst 
dicas ( jungat manus, deinde vouchsafe to accept and to 
signat ter super oblata) hasc bless (here the priest is to 
►Ji dona, hoec aj« munera, join his hands, and to make 
hac >Ji tancta sacrificia Mi- the sign of the cross three 
bata. (Extensis manibus times over the oblations), 
prosequitur), in primis qua these ijf gifts, these tjf offer- 
tibi ojferimus pro ecclesia ings, these <J< holy sacrifices 
tua sancta Catholica, &c." offered (here he extends his 
hands, and proceeds,) in 
chief, which we offer to 
Thee for thy holy Catholic 
Church, &c. 
And again, to the same purport, in a subsequent prayer — 
Quant oblationem tuDeus " Which oblation, do 
in omnibus qusesumus (sig- Thou, O God, we beseech 
nat ter super oblata) bene- Thee, vouchsafe to make 
ijidictam, adscriijcptam, (here the priest makes the 
raijtaiu, ralionauiiem ac- signof the cross three times 
ceptabilemque fucere dig- over the oblations) in all 
neris, &c, &c. things hal >J( lowed, apiji 

proved, raiiijtfied, reason- 
able, and acceptable, &c 
Now, be it observed, that all these declarations are speci- 
fically made over and concerning the Host, and the 
wine, also, before consecration has taken place. It is 
hardly necessary that we further remind our readers that 
it is not until the words of consecration are pronounced 
that the change professed to be wrought in transubstan- 
tiation takes place, and yet we hear the Church of Home 
declaring, while as yet the host and the wine are nothing 
more than common substances, that they constitute not 
only an offeriug, and oblation, but a true and proper sacri- 
fice. Thus the Missal itself proves what we said (Supra 
p. 101), that ancient wrtters. when they speak of the 
Eucharist as a sacrifice, are altogether opposed to the 
notion that the thing offered is the Body and Blood of 
our Lord. 

Among the curiosities of the Mass the manner in which 
the laity of the Church of Rome are permitted to partake 
of that mutilated ordinance ought not entirely to be omit- 



ted. It is well known that, in their case, the one half of the 
sacrament is altogether abstracted. Concerning this most 
awful and flagrant fraudulency on the part of the priest- 
hood, it is to be noted, that the original intention of the 
Divine founder ofour faith, in the matter of the wine used in 
the ordinance, is more clcarly_ stated, perhaps, than in any 
other particular. Twice it is stated that the cup was 
given to all the disciples in the last supper ; in the Gos- 
pel according to St. Matthew (ch. xxvi., 27), where our 
Lord's commandis recorded, "Drink ye all of this; "and 
in Mark (ch. xiv., 23), where it is expressly stated, 
"They all drank of it." 

It is passing strange, therefore, that in the very particu- 
lar where the command of Christ is given most fully and 
plainly the Church of Rome interposes her prohibition. 
The Council of Trent admits (session xxi.) that " both 
elements were often used from the beginning of the 
Christian religion, but in process of time this usage was 
changed for just and weighty reasons ;" but these 
" weighty reasons" are conveniently omitted. 

As a specimen of the absurdities which have arisen 
from man thus tampering with the plain command of 
God, we shall quote just one, although, did our space 
permit, that one might be indefinitely multiplied. Sonio 
ofour readers are, perhaps, hardly prepared to learn 
that, previously to the authoritative establishment of the 
custom of withholding the cup from the laity, which was 
fixed by the Councils of Constance, Basil, and Trent, its 
way was prepared by the singular practice of sucking the 
wine through pipes, straws, and quills. It would be a very 
appropriate item in our collection of " curiosities" to trace 
and exhibit this practice in detail. We shall, however, 
content ourselves with a single reference to a Romish 
writer, justly celebrated for his learning. Du Cange, in 
his Glossary, vol. 2, p. 455 (Paris ed. 1678) writes as fol- 
lows, under the word Fistula, which he thus defines and 
explains :— " An instrument, by the aid of which tho 
blood of our Lord used to be drank by tho faithful while 
communicating. This is to be understood of communion 
under both species, which obtained in the first ages of 
Christianity. The practice was, that the deacon, hold- 
ing the fistula (or pipe) within the chalice, gave the 
blood to be drunk by the faithful, in such a manner that 
each, applying his mouth, could such it from the other end." 
Similar absurdities may be seen in the pages of tho 
same author, under the head of Pugillaris, another, eccle- 
siastical utensil for suctional purposes of a like kind, 
where it is stated that the Pope is the only person now 
privileged thus to suck the wine of the Lord's supper. So 
much for departing from the plain command and inten- 
tion of God, revealed in His word. What would our 
readers think of such a practice being restored, and of 
witnessing a whole congregation sucking the wine of the 
Lord's supper through pipes and straws, and perhaps pipe- 
stoppers ? Would such a practice tend to edifying ? 
The reasons assigned for such absurdities are like to tho 
practices themselves, viz., " reverence for the blood of 
our Lord 1" lest any of it should fall on the ground, &c. 
The same are given for withholding the cup from the 
laity, just as if, according to the creed of Rome, a crumb 
of the host, which is said to be transformed into " tho 
body and blood, soul and divinity" of our Lord.if £< should 
fall, would not be as great a profanation. One other sin- 
gularity in the Romish perversion in this blessed ordinance 
remains to be noticed, and with it we shall conclude. 

The words of institution, wherein the mind and will of 
the Great Founder of our faith are revealed, are acknow- 
ledged by all — Protestant as well as Romanist — authorities 
to be of the utmost moment. They are religiously pre- 
served and followed by all Protestant Churches, in their 
observance of this most solemn rift, however, in minor 
matters and points of detail these Churches may other- 
wise differ. It is most remarkable that these words have 
been preserved for the use of Christ's people in the word 
of God, as recorded by no less than four of His inspired 
servants — by the Evangelists Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
and by the Apostle Paul, in the former of his epistles to 
the Church of Corinth (llth chapter). Now, in every one 
of these inspired accounts of the institution, the words re- 
ferred to are almost literally coincident. We transcribe 
tbem, as given in the Roman version — tho Vulgate, which, 
it will be remembered, is that one stamped by the Church 
of Rome with the mark of infallible accuracy and authority. 
Thus these words occur Mat. xxvi. 26 28: " Cceriantibus 
auiem eis, acccpit Jesus panem, ct benedixit, ac fregit, 
deditque discipulis suis et ait : accipito et comedite, Hoc 
est Corpus meum. 

"Et accipiens calicemgratias egit : et dedit illis, dicens ; 
bibite ex hoc omncs. 

" HlC EST ENIM SANGUIS MEUS NOVI TFSTAMENTI, 
O.UI PRO MULUS EFFUNDATUR IN RKMISSIONEM PECCA- 
TOROM." 

Such are our Lord's words of institution, and, marvellous 
to relate, the Church of Rome, most wantonly and wilfully, 
as it would seem, has corrupted them, in both instances. 
When pronouncing the words of consecration over tha 
bread, or rather the wafer, called the Host, the Roman 
priest is compelled to say, 

" Hoc est ENIM corpus meum," 
Where, as will at once be perceived, tho word enim is a 
purely gratuitous and unauthorized human introduction. 

In the case of the chalice, the prescribed form is as 
' ottows— a form found in no one of the inspired accounts 
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of the Lord's Supper : — " Hie est enim calix sanooi- 
Ms MeI, Nov* eT jeterni testamenti ; mystemdm fibki ; 
yuipro nobis et pro mcltis effcndetcr is rkmissio- 
Kem peCcatorcm." 

In this latter case it will be at once perceived that no 
Jess than three words are foisted in, viz. : — aterni and 
tnysteriumfidei. It is hard to conceive what were the in- 
ducements which led to the introduction of enim in the 
case of the wafer. Equally difficult it is to conjecture 
the imagined utility of the term aterni in the latter fal- 
sification of Scripture. The one is positively useless, the 
ether incorrect, and, indeed, false likewise. We can 
Imagine the reasons which led to the Interpolation of the 
Words mysterium fidei, as throwing an air of mystery over 
what our Lord designed to be the farthest removed from 
such. But, on the whole, we appeal to any candid person, 
whether or not, in the most essential parts of this sacra- 
ftiental ordinance, the Church of Rome has not taken on 
herself to interpolate words of her own into the words of 
institution used by our blessed Lord Himself, without 
reason or authority. 

So much for the Ccriosities of the Mass. 



SALE OF MASSES. 
In our correspondence columns, a couple of months ago, a 
Bubject was touched on which well deserves a little fuller 
development — we mean the difficulties felt by Protestants 
in reconciling the theory and practice of the Church 
of Rome concerning the Sacrifice of the Mass. The 
Church of Rome maintains, as is well known, that in 
the Mass there is oifeerd up to God the same sacrifice 
as that made on Calvary, the infinitely precious body and 
bli >od of our blessed Lord ; yet the effects of this sacri- 
fice do not correspond to what might have been expected 
to resuU from an offering so unspeakably valuable. It 
does not even suffice to ensure the release of a single soul 
from purgatory, and for the same soul Mass after Mass is 
offered without any certainty of their having had the 
•wisbed-for effect ; and that although the souls in purgatory 
can place no obstacle on their part to their release. Fur- 
ther, what seems to Protestant minds still more incon- 
sistent with the Romish theory as to the Sacrifice of 
the Mass, is the prevalent practice of selling of Masses. For 
many centuries this practice has been a fruitful source of 
scandals in the Church ; and history records vain 
efforts of councils, constantly renewed, to check those 
abuses, to put bounds to the avarice of the priests, and to 
prevent them from making the Holy Sacrifice a matter of 
bargain and sale. Is it possible to think that the priests 
■who acted thus believed tha doctrine they professed, or 
that they really thought that the thing in which they 
trafficked was nothing less than the body and blood of their 
Saviour? The following passage, cited from a writer of the 
12lh century, by Pope Benedict XIV., in his book on the 
Mass, appears to say nothing more than the literal 
truth : — " We sell Christ more disgracefully than Judas 
did, for he sold one whom he believed to be an innocent 
man ; we sell one whom we believe to be God and man. 
He sold Him for thirty pieces of silver ; we, for a much 
smaller sum of money ; he repented and brought back the 
thirty pieces of silver, but there is not one of us who thinks 
of giving back what he has so disgracefully acquired." 

When things, too, are sold for money, how is it possible 
not to put a money value on them? ami, as was said in a 
former number, how can anything be said to be of infinite 
value if you can buy it for half a crown ? 

Further, this most sacred object is applied to the lowest 
and most ignoble purposes ; and it is a common thing to 
have a Mass said to cure a sick horse or a sick cow, to 
procure a good take of herrings, or some earthly blessing 
of no greater value. Protestants find it hard to under- 
stand that with no higher object priests perform what 
they believe to be the most stupendous miracle of their 
religion, and by a word bring down the Creator ef heaven 
and earth and offer Him anew in sacrifice to the Father. 

Another difficulty presented by the usages of the 
Roman Catholic Church on this subject is, the very un- 
favourable position in which a poor man is placed in 
comparison with a rich man. While the latter may be- 
queath money without end to provide Masses for the re- 
lease of his soul from purgatory, and can in like manner 
bestow money to obtain a similar benefit for the souls 
of his family, the poor man is left to linger in tormen 
for the want of Masses to obtain his release ; and he 
suffers from the want of money, not only in this life, but 
in the world to come. These are some of the difficulties 
which a Protestant feels in understanding the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of the Mass, and we, there fore, think 
that sonio of our readers will be glad if we set before 
them the explanations which Roman Catholic divines 
themselves give of their Church's doctrine on this sub- 
ject ; if we tell how they account for the origin of 
priests taking money for their performance of the highest 
function of their office, and if we give some specimens 
of the questions to which this practice has given rise. 
Our materials are taken from approved Roman Catholic 
theologians— [viz., principally the theology of Peter Dens, 
and the treatise on the Mass of Pope Benedict XIV.,] 
and we add, i.ut sparingly, comments of our own. 
We are, consequently, obliged to be a little dry and 
scholasiical, but we shall try not to be more so than 
the nature of the case forces us to be. 

First, then, with respect to the value of the sacrifice 



of the Mass, and whether it be infinite or not, the 
following is the decision of Roman Catholic theolo- 
gians : — As to the substance of the sacrifice, it is of 
infinite value, for it is identical as to substance with the 
sacrifice of the Cross, which is of infinite sufficiency ; 
so that no limit whatsoever can be placed to the benefits 
which may be obtained by its means, or to the satisfac- 
tion for punishment which it is able to effect. But as to 
its actual efficiency it must be acknowledged that the 
value of the sacrifice is finite, and the sufficient proof of 
this is the practice of the Church, in which it has been 
common to repeat the sacrifice several times for obtaining 
a single blessing, such as the release of a soul from pur- 
gatory. Moreover, that the value is finite is proved by 
the practice of offering sacrifice for one soul in particular. 
For if the sacrifice were of infinite value and efficacy 
it might be offered at once for all souls in general, and 
the individual soul would derive equal benefit. The 
practice of offering for individuals proves that the sacri- 
fice is a finite thing, which, when divided among several, 
does not afford as large a portion for each as if one had 
it all to himself. In like manner, priests are not allowed 
to take money from different people for offering the same 
Mass, which proves that the Church felt that the benefit 
received could not be the same when the fruits of the 
Mass are divided between two or more as when given 
to one alone. The reason assigned for this limitation of 
the fruits of the Mass is the wish of Christ that it should 
be constantly repeated, which would be needless if one 
Mass were of infinite efficacy. 

We subscribe to the cogency of the reasons by which 
Roman Catholic divines prove, as above, that the sacrifice 
of the Mass is of finite efficacy ; but we think also that 
this fact proves very decisively that the Mass is not 
identical with the sacrifice made on Calvary, which was 
of infinite efficacy, which, as the Apostle tells us in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, needed not to be repeated, and 
which was as effectual when offered for the sins of the 
whole world as if it had been offered for one alone. 

We return to explain the Roman Catholic account of 
the effects of the sacrifice of the Mass. These effects 
are commonly divided into two principal classes — satis- 
factory and impetratory : the former having reference to 
its power in obtaining remission of punishment for sin ; 
the latter in reference to its power in obtaining temporal 
or spiritual blessings. These effects, again, are divided 
into three parts- a general, special, and most special. 
The " general" part is that which belongs to the whole 
Church ; for the canon of the Mass contains prayers for 
the entire Church, and a priest would be deserving of 
grave censure who, from ill-will or any other motive, 
should designedly exclude any member of the Church 
from his application of the sacrifice. The second 
portion is "special," and belongs to those for whom 
the priest intends specially to sacrifice. It is for 
their application of this portion of the benefits of their 
Mass that priests have been in the habit of receiving 
money. The third, or " most special,'' portion is that 
which belongs to the priest himself, in accordance with 
the text in the Epistle to the Hebrews, which declares that 
a priest must first offer for his own sins ; ib.cn for those of 
the people. 

Now, it will be seen that it is with respect to the 
second of these portions that the principal question turns 
as to the sale of Masses — may a priest take money for 
his application of this portion of the fruits of his Mass 
to one rather than to another. This question, as we 
before said, is answered by Roman Catholic divines in 
the affirmative ; the main burden of the proof falling on 
the custom of the Church, in which such taking of money 
has been practised now for many years ; and it is held 
to be rash to find fault with the custom of the Church. 

But how is the objection to be answered that this is to 
sell Christ and to put a price upon what is of infinite 
value ? The reader of Pascal's Provincial Letters, who 
has learned from him the excellent device of "directing 
the intention," will be at no loss how to answer this 
question. " To convince you," says the Jesuit Father 
in the Provincial Letters, " that everything is not 
allowed, we do not allow of any one committing sin 
with a deliberate purpose to do so ; and if a person 
persists in sin, having no other end in transgres- 
sion than the sin itself, we break with him. Such 
conduct is diabolical, wilhout distinction of age, sex, or 
condition. But if such be not the unhappy condition of 
the party, we endeavour to pnt in practice our method of 
' directing the intention,' which consists in proposing for 
the act committed a lawful motive and object. As far as 
in our power, we turn men aside from forbidden courses ; 
but when we cannot prevent the act we, at least, purify 
the intention, and thus correct thevieiousness of the means 
by the goodness of the end." Thus, for instance, it is held 
to be unlawful to strike or kill a man who has insulted you, 
if you do it with an intention of avenging yourself, which 
is forbidden ; but the act is lawful if done with an inten- 
tion of defending your honour, which is innocent and praise- 
worthy. So, in like manner, an incumbent may desire the 
death of a person who enjoys an annuity out of his benefice, 
but his motive must not on any account be hatred of the 
annuitant, but only desire of the temporal gain resulting. 
And, to come more closely to the point, to take money as 
the price of a spiritual benefit — for instance, in exchange 
for a benefice — is palpable simony ; but if the money be 



given as the motive which shall attract the good will'of the 
patron to confer the preferment in question, then it is not 
simony, even though the money be the principal conside- 
ration with the presenter. " In this Way,'' Continues 
the Jesuit Father, " we exclude numerous cases of simony j 
for who would be so unprincipled, so abandoned in the 
sight of God, as to persist, in giving money as the prite of 
his preferment, when he might obtain the same preferment 
by giving the money merely as a motive to attract the 
good will of the patron." 

Now, we are far from charging on the Church of 
Rome at large all the extravagant doctrines which Pas" 
cal found in the teaching of some Jesuit divines ; but the 
approved solution of the difficulty we are considering 
differs in no essential point from this accommodating 
teaching on the subject of simony. The decision of St. 
Thomas Aquinas is, that a priest cannot take money as 
the price of his consecration of his Eucharist, for that 
would be flat simony ; but he may take the money as 
stipend for his support—" won quasi pretium missa sed 
quasi sustamentum vital." Thus, all inducement to simony 
is removed ; for, as the essential point is left untouched, 
namely, that a priest is at liberty to apply the sacrifice 
to the special benefit of individuals in case they pay him, 
and otherwise not, what priest, we may ask in Pascal's 
words, would bs so abandoned in the sight of God as to in- 
cur the guilt of simony, byregardingthe money he took as 
the price of the sacrifice, when he might pocket it inno- 
cently as mere pay for his support. Evidently the sale 
of benefices or other spiritual things would become 
justifiable by the same rule, if the patron were 
careful to take the money tn sustamentum vita, and by 
no means as the price of the benefice. Notwithstanding 
this explanation, then, we advisedly use the expression, 
" Sale," in speaking of Masses, because we think that a 
transaction where, by giving money, a person acquires 
something which he would not have obtained if he had not 
given the money, can only be accurately described as 
a case of purchase and sale. The phrase, " Sale of Masses," 
is not quite so accurate, and is only used for brevity, 
the thing bought not T>eing the entire Mass, great part 
of the benefits of which is common to the entire Church, 
but only the application of the " special'" portion of 
these benefits described above. InJirectly, indeed, 
even the first of these benefits may be acquired by 
money, since it might happen that the Mass would not 
have been said at all if not paid for.* 

We come now to the second difficulty: Does not 
the practice »f conferring these fruits of the Mass on 
those only who pay for them give a great advantage to 
the rich over the poor? Thus, St. Thomas Aquinas 
proposes a similar difficulty as follows : — " So many euf- 
rages are not offered for the poor as tor the rich. If, then, 
the suffrages offered for any profit them more than others, 
the poor will be in a worse condition than the rich, 
contrary to the words of St. Luke, " Blessed are ye 
poor, for yours is the kingdom of Heaven." The 
solution given by Thomas Aquinas in substance comes 
to this, that the promise in St. Luke only applies to 
Heaven, and not a word in it is said about Purgatory. 
Every one knows that in temporal matters the poor are 
in a worse condition than the rich, and there is nothing to 
prevent their being also in a worse condition than the rich 
with regard to the expiating the temporal sufferings for 
their sins ; but this is nothing in comparison with heaven, 
with regard to the attainment of which the words of St. 
Luke above cited show that the poor are in a better con- 
dition than the rich. b Lest the rich, however, should be 
discouraged by this statement. Pope Benedict XIV., in 
quoting the above passage from Thomas Aquinas, adds, 
that the rich can easily get over this difficulty about their 
admission into heaven, if they make a good use of their 
money by giving alms to ihe living, having Masses said for 
the dead, and soforth. And in practice, we nowhere find 
that rich Roman Catholics are alarmed with the danger of 
going to a place where Masses cannot profit them ; all 
seem fully impressed with the belief that purgatory is the 
worst thing that can happen them, and, fortunately, that is 
a place where money has not lost its value. 

Having disposed of these preliminary difficulties, we 
come next to speak of the origin of the selling of Masses. 
In the primitive Church it was customary for the members 
of the congregation to contribute the bread and wine out 
of which the Eucharist was consecrated, and their liberality 
far surpassed the wants of the actual service of the Church, 
so that there was always a large surplus of these oblations, 
which was used for the sustenance of the clergy. In pro- 
cess of time the practice of making these oblations «» hind 
was discontinued, and gifts of money substituted. In the 
primitive Church, however, these gifts were made to the 
Church and clergy generally; and, according to the learned 
Benedictine, Mabillon, it was not till the eighth century 
that the opposite practice was introduced, namely, that of 



» With respect to the text, " The labourer is worthy of his hire," 
and the other passages in which St. Paul proves the rhjht of a 
Christian clergy to a maintenance from their flocks, they seem to be 
quite inapplicable when brought forward to justify the sale of Masses. 
The right of the ciergy to a maintenance is undoubted ; but they 
onght not to be either driven or permitted to get their living by 
making a market of holy things. 

»> lL Ad tertiura dicendnm, quod nihil prohibet divites quantum ad 
aliquid esse melioria conditions qoam panperea aicut quantum ad 
exiiUtionem pesoae ; sed hoc quasi nihil est comparatum possessloni 
Kegni ccelorum in quam panperes melloris eondiuonls ease oeund ori- 
tur per Buctoritatem indocUm." 



